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Communications of all kinds bearing on the actual living work of 
“braries are cordially invited. THe Liprary Wor LD ¢s intended 
for all classes of library workers, and though general literary 
matters will not be ignored, practical articles, likely to prove useful 
to library users or librarians, will be most esteemed. 
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THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL AND THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


- CANDIDATE, canvassing his district, met a Nurse wheeling a 
Baby in a carriage, and, stooping, imprinted a kiss upon the 
Baby’s clammy muzzle. Rising, he saw a Man, who laughed. 

““* Why do you laugh?’ asked the CANDIDATE. 

“* Because,’ replied the Man, ‘the Baby belongs to the Orphan 
Asylum.’ 

“*But the Nurse,’ said the CanpipatE—‘the Nurse will surely 
relate the touching incident wherever she goes, and perhaps write to 
her former master.’ 

“*The Nurse,’ said the Man who had laughed, ‘is an inmate of 
the Institution for the Illiterate Deaf-and-Dumb.’” * 

This fable is related as a timely warning to London librarians 
against any premature and vain osculation of the clammy muzzle which 
might be forced upon their sense of duty on arising from a panic- 
stricken perusal of the London Government Bill. We do not propose 
to discuss the statecraft of this measure, but will confine our observa- 
tions to those provisions which affect the London Public Libraries, and 
are likely, if carried, to cause a scramble for office and a considerable 
amount of mistaken kissing of the wrong baby. Already all sorts of 
rumours fill the air, as to areas that are to be incorporated with other 
areas and the resulting changes which may be expected. All such 
conjectures are not only premature, but positively idle, and the 
librarians who are going to be affected should wait at least till (1) the 

* Ambrose Bierce's ‘‘ Fantastic Fables " (Putnams, 1899). 
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Bill, amended, becomes law ; (2) the unspecified areas are formed into 
boroughs ; and (3) the new councils are appointed, which will not 
happen till November rst, 1900. We particularly advise this course, 
because of the doubt which may be expressed as to any immediate 
change taking place in positions or conditions, even if the Bill is carried 
exactly as it stands. 

The provisions in the original Bill which will affect the Public 
Libraries are as follows : 

(1) A Council of a Borough may adopt the Libraries’ Act, without 
reference to the ratepayers, for all the district or any old areas 
which have not yet established libraries. 

(2) A Library Rate may be separately levied over any old area in a 
Borough, but not over the Borough as a whole. 

(3) A Library Committee may be elected from ordinary ratepayers 
as well as from members of the Council, and all the powers 
of the Libraries’ Acts, in whole or in part, may be delegated 
to the Committee. 

(4) The library officers shall be transferred to the new Councils on 
the Act becoming law in November, 1goo, 

(5) The Councils have power to abolish any office and to compen- 
sate any officer for loss of office on the terms laid down in 
the Local Government Acts, 1888 and 1894, which are 
practically those which rule in the Civil Service. 

These are the whole of the provisions directly affecting the libraries 
contained in the Bill, and there is nothing in the proposals to cavil at. 
It is the grouping of certain existing areas to form new boroughs, and 
the uncertainty which shrouds the fate of all the unspecified areas, 
which make the Bill formidable from the librarian’s. point of view. 
The following areas are scheduled in the Bill as new boroughs, and 
those marked * have already got libraries :—*Battersea, “Camberwell, 
‘Chelsea, “Fulham, *Hammersmith, “Hampstead, Islington, *Ken- 
sington, “Lambeth, “Lewisham, Marylebone, Paddington, *Poplar 
(with “Bromley and *Bow), St. Pancras, Wandsworth (including 
“Clapham, *Putney, “Streatham, Tooting Graveny, and *Wandsworth), 
Westminster (including “St. George, Hanover Square, St. James, *St. 
Martin’s, “St. Margaret, &c., Strand District). 

The parishes and districts which remain to be grouped are :— 
*Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, *Clerkenwell, Greenwich (with Dept- 
ford), Hackney, *Holborn, Lee, *Limehouse, *Mile End, *Newington, 
“Plumstead, *Rotherhithe, “St. George-in-the-East, “St. George the 
Martyr, “St. Giles, Bloomsbury, St. Luke, St. Olave, “St. Saviour 
(and “Christchurch), “Shoreditch, “Stoke Newington, “Whitechapel, 
Woolwich. 

On the face of it, one is moved to marvel why districts with such 
comparatively small populations as Chelsea, Hampstead, Hammer- 
smith, Fulham, and Lewisham, are given municipal powers, while 
districts like Greenwich, Hackney, and Shoreditch, exceeding them 
both in population and rateable value, are reserved for future treat- 
ment at the hands of a special commission. ‘There are other 
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eccentricities which seem inexplicable, such as the passing over of 
obvious divisions like the Southwark, Finsbury, and Tower Hamlets 
boroughs, all ripe for municipal dignities, and the extraordinary com- 
position of such an unwieldy area as the proposed new. Westminster, 
But we are not criticising the details of the Bill, but conveying 
information and fag-ends of caution to the various library officers who 
may be affected for better or for worse by the Bill. Whether it passes 
in its present shape, or after considerable amendment, there can be 
little doubt of the effect it is bound to have on the areas of London 
not already provided with libraries. We invite discussion of this 
measure by London or other -librarians able to contribute original 


. >< 
STUDIES IN LIBRARY PRACTICE. 


oo 0 
I—THE HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF LIBRARY 
CHARGING SYSTEMS. By James _D. Brown, Clerkenwell 
Public Library, London. (Continued from page 113.) 





HERE have been numerous systems devised for recording issues 

of books from Public Libraries, but in none have so many 
variations been introduced as in the great group using cards as a basis, 
Not only do card methods exist in plenty everywhere, but there is 
hardly any limit to be put to the variety of ways in which they can be 
used. Without describing in detail every system of which I have 
knowledge, it will nevertheless be interesting to select and describe 
typical plans from among the more practical varieties, as representative 
of each particular group. The fundamental idea of all card systems 
of charging is that a book shall be represented by a movable card, 
which can be stored in various ways when the book is on the shelf, 
and used to register or charge the book, when issued, to its borrower. 
On page 76 of the Library World, 1898, I have shown a ledger method 
of charging to the book instead of to the borrower, and this 1s no doubt 
the prototype of the modern system of separate cards. At any rate, I 
regard the simple book-card kept in drawers or trays as the most 
elementary of the card systems; and, when not used in connection 
with movable dating blocks, this is substantially the same as the 
ledger described on page 76, except that, when a card becomes sur- 
charged with entries, it can easily be removed, and a fresh blank 
added. Such cards may be ruled exactly the same as the example 
given on page 76, when not removed from their places; but it is so 
very seldom they are kept in a fixed numerical sequence that I shall 
pass on to the more common and decidedly more advantageous 
method of using the cards as movable entries. The defects of the 
fixed sequence of cards are the same as in the ledger ; overdues cannot 
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be readily found, and it is necessary to keep an additional record of 
some kind at the moment of service, for statistical pu 

When cards are used as movable entries, there is no need to keep 
a column for showing date of return ; and, before describing a method 
of working, the following specimen ruling for a card is given : — 


Fic. VIII 


-— iieatsiiinaielinils 


F9432. 


HOPE. 
Prisoner of Zenda. 








8276 Jul. 19 2641 | Nov. 6 


The first and third columns may be used for the borrowers’ 
numbers, and the second and fourth for dates of issue, as shown above, 
or all four columns may be used for borrowers’ numbers. The backs 
of the cards should be ruled the same, without the heading. These 
cards are kept in a strict numerical order of progressive numbers in 
trays or drawers. When a book is chosen by a borrower, the card 
representing it is withdrawn from its place, the borrower’s number and 
date of issue entered, the date of issue stamped on the date label of 
the book, and the transaction is complete when the book-card is 
placed in a tray, or behind a special block bearing the date of issue. 
At the end of the day the cards are all sorted up in numerical order, 
as far as possible, the statistics made up from them, and they are then 
put away in the dated issue trays, or behind date blocks in drawers. 
When a book is returned, its date and number direct the assistant to 
the exact number of the book-card, which is withdrawn, and at leisure 
replaced in the main sequence. No other marking-off is necessary, 
and the book is immediately available for issue. Overdues gradually 
declare themselves, as day after day passes, and the cards for books in 
circulation diminish in number as returns are made. This is card- 
charging of a simple kind, and it forms the basis of all the more 
elaborate and, perhaps, more scientific systems. The chief drawbacks 
of the plan, from some points of view, are the difficulty or undesira- 
bility of storing the cards apart from the books, and the fact that the 
borrower must retain his card while he has a book. To overcome 
both difficulties, Mr. Virgo, Librarian of Bradford Public Library, 
devised an ingenious method, whereby both points were effectively met. 
This system dates from about 1873, and has been described several 
times, but more particularly on page 25 of Brown’s Handbook of Library 
Appliances, 1892. Each borrower is supplied with a card of the usual 
sort, and also with a linen one in the form of a pocket, which is kept 
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at the library in numerical order along with all the others This pocket 
ticket bears the borrower’s name, address, &c., as below :— 





Fic. IX. 
No, 1807. 13th August, 1891. 
Borrower John Smith. 
AGE 25. Occupation Clerk. 
Appress 24, Darley Street. 
GUARANTOR Wm. Jones. 
AGE 40. Occupation Grocer. 
Appress 32, Kirkgate. 











The other card, retained by the borrower, is used for purposes of 
identification only. In every book, on one of the inner boards, is 
attached a linen pocket, with a ruled table of months for dating. 
Inside this pocket is a movable book-card, on which are written the 
author, title, number, and class of the book represented. This is ruled 
as follows :— 


Fic. X. 





Book No. B 21. 
Crass E. 


TITLE. 
East Lynne. 
AvuTHoR’s NaME Mrs. H. Wood. 











When a book is issued the book-card is withdrawn from the book 
and placed in the borrower’s pocket ticket, which has previously been 
selected from the sequence, and the date written or stamped upon the 
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pocket inside the book. Statistics are made up from these cards in the 
usual way, and the conjoined pockets and cards are then. arranged in 
numerical order of book-cards and placed in a drawer or tray bearing 
the date of issue. The return is made, as before described, by the 
date on the book and its number directing to the dated tray, and over- 
dues declare themselves automatically. The principal objection that 
can be urged against the system seems the unnecessary provision of 
two borrowers’ cards. The identification card does not seem vital to 
the successful and safe working of the system, and its abolition would 
also disperse with the hunt for the pocket card in the numerical 
sequence. This is one of the earliest of the pocket card systems I 
have been able to discover, and it is the original of many others which 
have been based upon it during the past twenty-six years. The cards 
used in the original system differ considerably from those figured above, 
but the method of working remains the same to day as it was in 1873. 
(Zo be continued.) 


[The previous numbers containing the other articles of this series (1, 
2, 3, 5, and 7), can be had on application at the office of the 
Library World.| 

>< 


“SAFE-GUARDED” OPEN ACCESS. 


000 


W E have received a little pamphlet, entitled “ Account of the 
Safe-guarded Open-access System in Public Lending Libraries. 
Prepared and circulated by the librarians in charge of English 
open-access Public Libraries. London, 1899.” It is illustrated by a 
photographic view of Croydon Public Library, showing aspect of 
shelves, &c.; a plan ot the same library, showing arrangement of 
shelves, classification, &c. ; and a table showing results of the actual 
working of the “ safe-guarded” open-access system, from statistics sup- 
plied by thirteen libraries. The pamphlet is signed by twelve public 
librarians in various parts of England, and is written in an interesting 
and very temperate style. It deals exclusively with safeguarded open 
access, and is the first statement “ publicly made by librarians having 
practical experience of safe-guarded open-access libraries.” We gather 
from the table aforesaid that these libraries contain 137,783 volumes 
in their lending departments ; that up to date they have issued 
2,561,888 volumes, out of which only 93, costing £10 1s. 3d., were 
lost ; or one volume, value 2s. 2d., in every 27,547 volumes circulated. 
This is a very remarkable result, and to a large extent disposes of the 
objections to the system which have been made on the ground that 
the dangers of loss were great. Another objection—that of misplace- 
ment—is also disposed of as follows :— 
“In safe-guarded open-access libraries, where the books are all 
closely and exactly classified by subjects, and so marked by means of 
distinctive labels as to clearly distinguish class from class, subject from 
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subject, and book from book, misplacements are not only compara- 
tively rare, but readily detected and set right when they do occur. 
Misplacement is only a mechanical difficulty which is easily overcome 
by simple mechanical means, and the most effective of these has been 
found to be a series of coloured and specially shaped labels fixed on 
the backs of the books which not only show up misplacements instantly, 
but enable the borrowers or users of the library to keep order them- 
selves almost mechanically. Added to this, the catalogue gives a direct 
reference to the place of any particular book or topic, so that a reader 
is not only guided to what he wants, but is enabled to examine 
everything available on his subject before making selection, and assisted 
in correctly replacing any books he may, consult In every safe- 
guarded open-access library where such classification and distinctive 
markings have been applied, the comparatively few misplacements 
made by the hundreds of readers who use the library in the course of a 
day, can be rectified by the staff in less than half-an-hour.” 

In brief terms, the experience as to wear and tear, loss of space 
caused by necessary re-arrangement, modifications of cataloguing, &c., 
is set forth; and it is shown that there is little to fear, if proper 
arrangements are made when the library is organised for open access. 
The authors thus sum up their view of the open-access system : 

“The main object held in view by the advocates of open-access is 
the extension of the usefulness of Public Libraries and books by 
enhancing their educational value in a practical and satisfactory 
manner. They recognise that nothing is more misleading than the 
title of the average book ; and that, to condemn the public, who are 
the real owners of municipal libraries, to make choice of books through 
the medium of catalogues or lists of such titles, is to establish a kind 
of rate-aided lottery which may serve well enough for the ordinary 
novel reader, but is a positive hindrance to the serious student. To 
secure the end in view, methods of exact classification have been intro- 
duced into the safe-guarded open-access libraries, by means of which it 
is possible to display to readers in one place the books possessed by 
the library on any specific subject. The educational advantage of this 
is obvious, readers being enabled to choose the book which suits their 
purpose best by a simple and necessary process of comparison. By 
rapidly glancing over a dozen books on the history of England, a 
reader can very soon ascertain if the style of the book and its treatment 
of the subject is suitable to his needs, but more particularly if the 
period he wishes to study is covered. It is the same with all other 
subjects ; examination and comparison enable an accurate and suitable 
choice to be made. 

“ Having now passed in review the main features of the safe- 
guarded open-access system, it only remains to claim for it that fair 
consideration and fair-play which should be extended to every move- 
ment designed for the public good. The method has long since passed 
the experimental stage, and, though it has been attacked with much 
unnecessary violence, still lives, flourishes, and gradually extends. If 
the principle which it was inaugurated to exploit—the absolute right of 
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the public to be trusted in the intelligent and practical use of the 
libraries which they maintain—is sound, the movement will extend ; if 
it is faulty, and it is found by more extended experience that the public 
have not yet attained that degree of intelligence and probity which fits 
them for such privileges, then the open-access movement will die a 
natural death. Meanwhile, five years’ experience has not proved the 
principle to be unsound, but, on the contrary, has demonstrated the 
fact that, where proper arrangements are made, the right can be freely 
extended without danger and to the great benefit and convenience of 
the community.” 

The following English Public Libraries are shown in the table as 
having adopted the safe-guarded system :— 


Lending Total Total Objections of 
vols. Loans. Losses. Borrowers. 
Bournemouth......... 10,200 594,164 2vols. None 
Brighouse ............ 3,090 — — “ 
Clerkenwell ......... 12,500 503,296 12 vols. - 
CD ss cnccetsvenens 30,394 §83,814 9 4, in 
BREED -cuscccesasesess 10,600 151,450 I5 4, = 
ee enree 12,000 Not open — — 
Huddersfield ......... 7,000 65,500 -- None 
Kettering ............ 2,600 94,871 6 vols. " 
Kingston-on-Thames 8,200 173,966 4 4 a 
ROUIWEN  ..ccccccssse 1,630 355337. —«1:~Voidz. “ 
Southport ............ 14,000 Not open — —_ 
WUE cccvcccesessecs 8,569 164,318 26vols. None 
Worcester .......+0... 17,000 240,172 18 ,, - 
The progress of the movement is shown by the table as follows :— 
1893 Si... Adoptions of system I 
1894 ae a - 2 
1895 eee ” ” 4 
1896 wee - ™ 2 
1897 ie se a ° 
1898 = ie = 4 
13 


WORKERS IN THE LIBRARY FIELD. 


00°90 


J. Y. W. MacALISTER, F.S.A. 


HE inaugural sketch of this series was devoted to one whose 
energies and life-work have been spent in aiding the establish- 
ment of Public Libraries in every part of the country: this will 

outline the services rendered to the organization of librarianship as a 
craft by one who has been a life-long enthusiast in every matter 
affecting the formation and extension of libraries. 
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John Y. W. MacAlister was born at Perth, in 1857, second surviving 
son of Donald MacAlister of ‘Tarbert, Cantyre, representative of the 
hereditary keepers of Tarbert Castle, Loch Fyne, Argyllshire. When about 
four years of age he was taken to Aberdeen, where he spent the next four 
years previous to the removal of his family to Liverpool. At Liverpool 
he attended the High School of the Liverpool Institute till he was thir- 
teen years old, and was then sent back to Aberdeen, where he continued 
his education at William Rattray’s Boarding School until his sixteenth 
year. Returning to Liverpool, he again attended the High School for 
about one year, and then entered Edinburgh University as a medical 
student. Here he remained during 1874-76, but, on being declared 
ill from Phthisis, he left the University, and spent the following 
two years in regaining his strength. It was at this period that 
he came into actual touch with library work, on becoming, in 1878, 
sub-librarian of the Liverpool (old) Library. He held this post 
till 1880, when he was appointed librarian of the Leeds (old) Library. 
At Leeds he did much useful library work, among other things, re-cata- 
loguing and re-classifying the Leeds Library of 80,000 volumes, and 
acting as Honorary Local Secretary for Yorkshire: of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom. This was his first official 
position in connection with this Association, and it was destined to 
lead to a long and honourable period of work for that body in 
the more important capacity of chief secretary. Just previous to his 
leaving Leeds for London his house was burned down in 1886, and 
he sustained a considerable loss of papers and other literary property. 
To show sympathy with his loss, and also in recognition of his services 
to the Leeds Library, the citizens presented him with a cheque for 
£256, in January 1887. In the same year he received the appoint- 
ment of first librarian of the Gladstone Library, National Liberal Club, 
but never entered upon the duties, as, about the same time, he was made 
librarian of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, in 
succession to the late Mr J. B. Bailey, and took the latter post. But 
he acted as librarian of the National Liberal Club for about six months 
afterwards in an honorary capacity, and, with the future librarian, Mr. 
Hutton, he started the library on its present lines. In addition to 
taking up the important London appointment, Mr. MacAlister 
also became joint honorary secretary of the Library Association 
with the late Mr. E. C. Thomas, and, in 1890, succeeded to the 
position of sole secretary, a post he retained till August, 1898. In 1887 
he became a member of the Savage Club, on the nomination of Sir 
Henry Irving, Mr. Wilson Barrett, and Mr. Henry Herman, and soon 
took a leading part in its affairs as a member of the committee. He also 
acted as honorary librarian for a number of years, and was succeeded, 
on retiring in 1896, by Mr. Thomas Mason, of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
When the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography met at 
London, in 1893, he was elected Chairman of the Editorial Committee 
and a member of the Organizing Committee. This is a brief and 
rapid sketch of a few of the leading events in Mr. MacAlister’s career 
apart from the Library Association, and it should be added that he is 
also a member of various societies and clubs. 
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When, in 1889, Mr. MacAlister established at his own risk the 
magazine called Zhe Library, to succeed the Library Chronicle which 
had been carried on by the late Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, the affairs of 
the Library Association and the condition of librarianship were not in 
a very flourishing state. With a small membership and a half-guinea 
subscription, little could be done to make the influence of the Associ- 
ation felt, and it was this consideration, no doubt, which induced 
Mr. MacAlister when he started Zhe Library and took over the 
Secretaryship in 18g0, to set about increasing both members and 
funds. On his proposal and partly as the outcome of his exertions, 
the subscription to the Library Association was increased to one 
guinea in 1889, and every succeeding monthly and annual meeting saw 
new members added, till at the time of his retirement in August, 1898, 
the membership had been increased to upwards of 500, or nearly double 
what it was in 1890. In every department of the work of the Library 
Association Mr. MacAlister’s influence has been strongly manifested. 
In May, 1889, he offered a prize for the best draft of a Bill to consoli- 
date the Public Libraries Acts, as a result of his study and experience of 
the tangle into which repeated legislative efforts had brought Public 
Library law. This prize was awarded to Messrs. Fovargue and Ogle, and, 
at the London Conference later in the same year, the Prize Bill was 
partly discussed. As the direct result of Mr. MacAlister’s action, the 
Library Association promoted a Bill which was carried in 1892, and is 
now the code of Library Law as at present existing. Every public 
librarian owes Mr. MacAlister deep gratitude for such an important 
service as this, involving, as it did, the sweeping away of various 
puzzling anomalies and inconsistancies in a law which used to be a 
perfect bugbear to every officer connected with libraries. Mr. 
MacAlister’s prizes for essays at various times amounted to upwards of 
£100, but none of them were so fruitful as this. He proposed, organised, 
and carried out the Paris Meeting of the Library Association in 1892, 
one of the most enjoyable and successful conferences of the whole series. 
The Royal Charter, under which the Library Association is now a duly in- 
corporated body, was first mooted by Mr. MacAlisterin 1895, when he 
read a paper at Cardiff, entitled “On the Future of the Library 
Association : a Forecast.” This he followed up by various appeals for 
funds, and, after a considerable amount of labour, he succeeded in 
obtaining the Charter, under which it is hoped the Library Association 
will steadily advance in influence and importance. 

His acknowledged contributions to the literature of librarianship 
have not been many, but must of them have been successful and fruitful. 
His own views on librarianship have been published in Zhe Library, 
generally unsigned, and the ten large volumes of that magazine which 
have been completed make a monument of which anyone might be proud. 
He suggested and edited “ Zhe Public Library Manual, Part I. Library 
Legislation, by H. W. Fovargue and J. J. Ogle,” 1892, which was the 
only volume issued by the L.A.U.K. of a series designed to cover the 
whole field of practical librarianship. To succeed this he induced the 
Library Association to publish a series of little handbooks by various 
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authors, which he edited as “The Library Association Series.” Seven 
parts were published before it was dropped. The various editions of 
The Library Association Year Book were also his work, as well as 
several volumes of Proceedings, &c. Among his papers on librarian- 
ship, the following are worthy of mention :— 


“Our Best Friends—Books,” a Lecture delivered before the Leeds 
Co-operative and Industrial Society, and reported in the Leeds 
Mercury Weekly Supplement for April roth, 1886. 

“ Library Bookbinding : a practical experiment and suggestion for 
Co-operation.” —(Cambridge Conference). Cambridge Trans- 
actions. 

“ Wanted a Librarian.” Birmingham Conference of L.A.U.K., 
1887. Library Chronicle, 1888, p.11. 

“Book, Speech, and Folk Speech.” January Meeting of L.A.U.K., 
1888. Library. 

“Can Mudie help the Public Libraries?” Nottingham Conference 
of L.A.U.K., 1891. 

“New Ways of keeping down the issues of Fiction.” Aberdeen 
Conference of L.A.U.K., 1893. Library, 1894, p. 236. This 
paper led to the introduction of the “Students,” or “ Two 
Ticket ” System, now so generally adopted in Public Libraries. 

“A Plea for a closer connection between Public Libraries and 
other Public Educational Institutions.” Library, 1894, 
p- 207. 

“The Dawn of a New Epoch.” Zidrary, 1894, p. 212. Description 
of a visit to the Clerkenwell Open-Access Lending Library. 

“On the Future of the Library Association: a Forecast.” Cardiff 
Conference of L.A.U.K, 1894. Library, 1895, p. 335. 

“Some Tendencies of Modern Librarianship.” Second Inter- 
national Library Conference. Transactions, 1897. 


“The Durability of modern Book-Papers.” London Conference 
of L.A., 1897. Library, 1898, p. 295. 

These represent but a tithe of Mr. MacAlister’s literary contributions to 
journals and societies, but, unfortunately, he has never collected or 
noted his work in this direction and much of it will probably be lost. 
The value of his services to the Library Association, and, through it, to 
librarianship at large, was recognised on the occasion of his resigning 
honorary secretaryship on account of impaired health, when 
the members subscribed a purse of £200 as a token of their appreci- 
ation. This was presented to him at the Southport meeting of the 
Library Association, in August, 1898, by the Earl of Crawford, on 
behalf of the members, and formed a pleasing termination to a long 
and valuable series of services ungrudgingly performed at great 
personal sacrifice. 

Mr. MacAlister married Elizabeth, second daughter of George 
Batley, Esq., Blackhall, near Edinburgh, and has two sons, the eldest of 
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whom is a student at the Royal School of Mines, and the younger 
already a distinguished scholar at Merton College. Oxford. The 
Linacre Professor of Physic, Donald MacAlister, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, who was Senior Wrangler in 1887 is his brother, and Professor 
Alexander MacAlister, of the same University, his cousin, and he 
numbers among his friends many of the best known literary, 
artistic, and scientific men of the day. His home at Hanover 
Square has long been a meeting place, not only for British and 
American librarians, but for many artistic and musical celebrities, who 
find in Mr. MacAlister a sympathetic and appreciative friend. 

If it be true that a man may be known by his friends, it is worth 
noting that the subject of this sketch enjoys the intimate friendship of 
many of the most distinguished people of this generation. The special 
significance of such a record in this case is that it has nothing to do 
with his official or professional work—some of his oldest friends only 
discovering by accident how he earns his living—so carefully does he 
eschew “shop.” Oliver Wendell Holmes addressed to him a. short 
poem, which appeared in the Atheneum some years. ago—and just 
before his death presented him with a complete set of his works, each 
volume containing an autograph quotation. He made Nansen’s 
acquaintance before his great quest, and they soon became friends, Mr. 
MacAlister being one of the first in this country to receive a letter 
on the return of the great explorer, who was his guest when in London. 
Later on Mr. MacAlister visited the Nansens in their home at Lysaker, 
and on Nansen’s last visit to England he presented his friend with six 
vols. from the Fram’s library—each containing an appropriate auto- 
graph inscription. 

Mark Twain is another of Mr. MacAlister’s most intimate friends, 
and when, two years ago, the great humorist was living in London 
incognito, almost the only house he visited was that at 20, Hanover 
Square, and during this time long evenings were spent in the consump- 
tion of much smoke, e/c., and the reading of the MS. of his new book. 
Among the most distinguished of English writers and artists who call 
Mr. MacAlister friend may be named Sir Walter Besant, Hall Caine, 
Marie Corelli, Mrs. French Sheldon, Sir Henry Irving, Wilson Barrett, 
Edward Terry, Miss Ellen Terry, Phil May, the late P.R.A., David 
Murray, A.R.A., and musicians without number, and his scientific 
circle of friends is equally wide, embracing in the past such figures as 
Huxley, Sir Andrew Clarke, “ Amazon” Bates, and the present Lord 
Lister, Professor Michael Foster, Sir William MacCormac, and many 
others. ‘ 

He also enjoyed the friendship of the late Duc d’Aumale, who 
several times invited him to Chantilly, and from whom, it will be re- 
membered, he obtained an invitation for the L.A.U.K. during the Paris 
Meeting. Shortly before his death, the Duke sent Mr. MacAlister a 
beautiful morocco panel stamped in gold, with specimens of all the 
super libris used in the Prince’s Library. 

His office, or work-room, of which we give a view, is probably the most 
familiar. librarian’s den of any in the United Kingdom, or we may 
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almost say, the United States, since scarcely any librarian who ever 
visited London, failed to make a pilgrimage to Hanover Square, sure of 
a cordial reception, and the liklihood of some good advice or suggestion. 
Like Mr. Greenwood, previously noticed, Mr. MacAlister has travelled 
rather extensively, and has‘visited France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
Russia (as far as Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod), and Canada, over 
which he travelled as far as the Pacific coast in the Autumn of 1898. 
In reviewing a busy career, such as Mr. MacAlister’s, it is inevit- 
able that the recital of a long array of bare facts must occupy a good 
deal of space, and appear rather inadequate to the interest of the 
personality portrayed. But it is impossible to make a mere chronicle 
of facts eloquent or in any way show the amount of*zeal, sympathy, 
and power of achievement which may be bound up in a mere statement. 
Thus, when we say that Mr. MacAlister was honorary secretary of the 
Library Association from 1887 to 1898, no idea is conveyed to the 
outsider of the immense amount of hard work, enthusiasm, and _ con- 
scientious regard for the interests of librarianship expressed in the 
phrase. And Mr. MacAlister was something more than a meremechanical 
secretary, with a bloodless faculty for detail and a commonplace con- 
ception of his duty to members. He was a leader and organiser as 
well, not only capable himself of initiating ideas and work, but also of 
influencing and inspiring others for the good of the cause. His 
personal magnetism and persuasive powers have done more to draw 
out the latent possibilities of many young librarians than any other 
force at the command of the Library Association. In spite of all the 
pathetic and unctuous references by the older librarians to the days of 
yore, when librarianship and bibliography were discussed in a classic 
and strictly orthodox vein, ¢he fact remains that everything really vital 
and influential which has been accomplished for lbrari nship dates 
from the time when Mr. MacAlister took office as secretary of the 
Library Association. During his tenure of office the Association itself 
has gained enormously in prestige, the status of librarians has been 
raised all round, and librarianship as a profession has become recog- 
nised in a manner which would have been deemed incredible twenty 
years ago. Much of this improvement has been effected by Mr. 
MacAlister’s exertions, and particularly by his constant endeavours to 
keep the work of the Library Association on the highest possible 
plane. He also gave quite a new and stimulating direction to the 
discussions which took place at meetings of librarians by fostering the 
practical as well as the zsthetic or literary side, with the result that 
many methods at one time deemed impossible are now flourishing in 
every part of the country. His sympathies were ever with the progres- 
sive spirits, and there can be little doubt that the support he extended 
to various advanced workers was a powerful factor in the final success 
of their efforts. Nor did the less useful, if more ornamental, literary 
side of library work suffer because of his sympathy with practical 
librarianship. He secured many valuable literary and bibliographical 
papers and articles for the Zibrary and for the discussions of the 
Library Association, and was himself, by choice, more on the side of 
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the scholar than of the mere utilitarian. While occupying an official 
position in the Library Association he was the most interesting person- 
ality among many who have strong claims to distinction, and he will 
always retain his character for originality, influence, and general 
attractiveness among all who had the pleasure of knowing him in 
any capacity, public or private. 


o~< 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF FICTION. 


By E. A. Baker, M.A., Midland Railway Institute, Derby. 


00°90 


I. 


OR a long time there has been a lull in the ancient controversy 
whether the reading of fiction is a good or a bad thing, and 
whether such books ought to be admitted into a Free Library ; 

the overwhelming fertility of the novel and the irresistible demand for 
it by the public who borrow books make the continuance of such an 
abstract discussion ludicrous. Prose fiction now .constitutes a per- 
manent part of the library ; it is used more freely than any other, and 
the library that did away with it would deprive itself of the readiest 
means of influence and popularity. The risk nowadays is lest this 
state of things should be acquiesced in too complacently. Since the 
cult of the novel has become such a universal and powerful influence 
on the general mind, it behoves those whose business it is to select 
and distribute these books to spare not an effort for encouraging their 
readers to cultivate the good and reject the bad. All our artificial 
arrangements of books, skilfully constructed catalogues, open-access 
systems, and other methods of alluring and improving the reader, are 
founded on the assumed duty of the Free Library to endeavour not 
only to educate the willing but to persuade the indifferent ; and on the 
belief that the best way to help both is to enlighten them as to the 
nature of the books which it has to offer. But, with few exceptions, 
these methods stop short at fiction ; even the open-access device, with 
all its advantages, is, from the nature of the case, quite ineffective here. 
The catalogue almost ceases to be a catalogue when this point is 
reached, and the most perfunctory of lists is deemed sufficient ; as if, 
novels being simply a species of amusement, it would be quite good 
enough for the borrower to take them at haphazard, or as if the 
librarian’s professional knowledge ended just where the average mind 
begins to feel a keener interest. If the motive of thus keeping fiction 
in the background and causing other books to loom large is to distract 
attention from a commodity only supplied under protest and to push 
the other wares, the means adopted tend to defeat themselves. For 
the proper way to induce people to become lovers of the best literature 
is to teach them how to discern what is best in the kind of literature 
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they love already. Instead of apologising for the popularity of novels, 
it would be well to take thought how this immovable fact may be 
made an instrument of progress. If this class of books has more 
readers, appeals more strongly to the emotions, and consequently is a 
far more potent influence on manners and conduct, on taste and the 
spread of ideas, then the librarian is justified in spending not less, but 
more pains in arranging classifying and annotating them. Thus only 
can all the possibilities for good inherent in the novel be utilised to 
the full. ‘The complacent chat one often hears about novel-reading 
being, after all, such a good thing, in that it awakens a love for books 
in minds not to be reached anyhow else, seems to arise from a notion 
that there is some inestimable virtue in reading merely as reading, or 
from the pious faith that an introduction to novels will lead the reader 
spontaneously on to recognise and adore the best. It would be wiser 
at such point to reflect a little, and inquire whether experience tells us 
that this steady improvement does usually take place without external 
stimulus. It certainly cannot take place unless the reader is instructed, 
or instructs himself, to know what he wants to read, and why he wants 
it. At present, even where it is not customary to buy promiscuously 
every novel of the least note, though the standard of selection be high, 
no aid is afforded the reader to enable him to use his judgment in 
choosing a novel, save that the title and author are catalogued. Any- 
body can see the propriety of mapping out one’s reading in history 
or travel, but when it is a novel you want you can play pitch-and-toss, 
and nobody cares whether you get a good one or a bad. It will, of 
course, be answered that method is the soul of study, but that novel- 
reading is not study. Yet, if any class of books be worth reading at 
all, it is worth while to read them with understanding and forethought, 
otherwise what is best in them is likely to escape us. Is it really any 
more excusable to dispense with the guide-posts and maps ere, that 
are deemed essential in other domains, than it would be to plump a 
youngster down helpless among a scratch collection of bad and good 
books on chemistry, old and new, advanced and rudimentary? Is it 
fair to set each reader to sift his own rubbish? And if it be well now 
and then to let a man rough out and shape his own standard of taste, 
the result will be a success only in rare instances. 

But, it is objected, there are endless opportunities for getting 
information. In social circles the latest novel is a dish that always 
comes on as soon as the first course of talk about meteorology has 
been disposed of. Almost every paper has notices of recent fiction, 
and the reviews are legion and cheap, yet the majority of borrowers 
have a wofully restricted knowledge of novels and novelists. They 
are easily satisfied, but not because they get what they want, for they 
do not formulate a want. There is small need to cite instances, to 
recall the boy who takes home the “Trumpet-Major,” or ‘The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond,” only to be outraged in his tenderest 
feelings at finding they are not after the manner of Henty; or the 
many who are ten or twenty years behind the times, though striving 
hard to keep pace with the march of ideas, who are in the Mrs. Henry 
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Wood period, or in the heyday of Mr. Rider Haggard, or just ex- 
periencing the rapture of discovering Miss Marie Corelli. A large 
and familiar class of readers, and very intelligent too, many of them, 
are ‘oyly reluctant to venture on an unknown author, no matter how 
you encourage them; and they spend a lifetime in studying and 
collating the valuable tomes of Ouida and Miss Braddon. If repre- 
sentative samples of the regular novel-reader were examined, it would 
surprise us to learn within what narrow limits most of them find their 
enjoyment. What proportion, do you think, have ever read a review 
in their lives? John Ruskin’s indictment of excessive and unintelligent 
reading, if ever true, must be true here. 

But an intelligible sorting-out of novels into groups and _ classes 
will give the reader a series of advantages. Foremost of these, he 
will !earn what are the best works. Then, if he wish to study novels 
critically, he will have every encouragement to do so, comparisons 
being suggested between such as are similar in subject and treatment. 
If, again, he wish to read such romances as are, illustrative of periods 
of history, phases of society, or the life of other nations, he will be 
shown where to go. Theoretically the novelist is not a teacher; in 
reality he is the most persuasive of teachers. Without challenging any, 
dogma, the librarian can point out many novels which are admirable 
expositions of various systems of ideas. The aim of the novel is to 
give pleasure, but let it not be forgotten that that pleasure is the 
keenest which engages the most of our faculties, and that there is a 
kind of pleasure at the bottom of the scale which the faculty of taste 
has little to do with. A legitimate aim for the librarian is to raise the 
standard of enjoyment. 
( Zo be continued. ) 


~< 


SELECT LISTS OF BOOKS ON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


oo Oo 


OCCULTISM AND THEOSOPHY. 
By L. Sraniey Jast, Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 
CCULTISM and Theosophy are subjects very much in the air 
just now, as is evidenced—apart from its own now pretty large 
modern literature—by the number of so-called “occult” novels 
which have streamed from the press in recent years. In the following 
list, works which treat of magic as a part of folk-lore, or as a barbaric 
form of religion, or which are of little or no value from the point of 
view of the occult student, are excluded. Some of the most valuable 
works on the subject are old and out of print, and difficult and costly 
to obtain; these have been omitted. (The only out-of-print work 
mentioned is H. P. Blavatsky’s ‘‘ Theosophical Glossary.”) Subjects 
like Freemasonry, Spiritualism, &c., are not dealt with ; they may be 
treated in a supplementary list. 
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THEOSOPHY. 


Besant, A. The Ancient Wisdom. 5s.n. Theosophical Pub, Soc. 
One of the most recent popular expositions of Theosophy 

Building of the Kosmos. 2s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Death, and After? 1s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Karma. ts.n Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Path of Discipleship. 1896. ‘2s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Reincarnation. 1s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

The Seven Principles of Man. 1s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Bhagavad Gita. Tr. A. Besant. 2s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Blavatsky, H. P. Key to Theosophy. 6s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

The Secret Doctrine. 3v. £3n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

V. 1 (Cosmogenesis) and y. 2(Anthropogenesis), with index, are sold 
without v. 3 at £2 5s.n. V. 3 deals especially with Occultism, and is 
sold separately at 15s.n. The work as a whole is indispensable to the 
student of modern occult philosophy, and is well worth its price, 

—— Theosophical Glossary. 12s. 6d. o.p. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Voice of the Silence. 2s.n. Library ed., 2s.6d.n.; in leather, 3s. 6d. n. 
Theosophical Pub. Soc. (Ethical.) 

Collins, Mabel. Light on the Path. ‘New ed. with notes and comments. 1s.6d.n 

Theosophical Pub. Soc. (Ethical.) 

Leadbeater,C. W. The Astral Plane. 1s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 
The Devachanic Plane. 1ts.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 
Dreams. pph. ts.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. Cloth, rs. 6d. n. 
Row, T. S. Lectures on the Bhagavad Gita. .2s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 
Sinnett, A. P. Esoteric Buddhism. 2s. 6d. Theosophical Pub. Soc, 
The earliest presentment of the modern Theosophical teachings. 
—— Growth of the Soul: Sequel to “ Esoteric Buddhism.” 5s.n. Theo- 
sophical Pub. Soc. 
Upanishads. Tr. G. R. S. Mead and J. C. Chattopadhyaya, 2v. ts. 6d. n. ea: 

Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Yoga-Sutra. Tr. of the Aphorisms of Patanjali, with notes, by Prof. M. N 

Dvivedi. 3s.n. Theosophical Pub, Soc. 


ESOTERIC CHRISTIANITY. 


Hartmann, F. pepenes the Life of the Prophet of Nazareth. 7s. 6d. Theo- 
sophical Pub. Soc. 

Kingsford, A. Astrology Theologised: Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrology and 
Holy Writ. ros, 6d.n. Redway. 

Clothed with the Sun. 7s.6d.n, Redway 

Kingsland, W. Esoteric Basis of Christianity. 3s.6d.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc, 

Maitland, E., and Kingsford, A. The Perfect Way. 7s. 6d.n. Redway. 


THE GNOSTICS. 


King, C. W, Gnostics and their Remains. 12s.n. Redway. © 
Mead, G. R.S. Simon Magus. 6s. 6d.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 
Pistis Sophia: a Gnostic Gospel. Tr. G. R. S. Mead. 7s. 6d.n. Theosophical 


Pub. Soc. 
MAGIC, GENERAL. 


Chaldean Oracles of Zoroaster. Ed. Sapere Aude. 2s.6d.n. Theosophical 
Pub. Soc. 

Hartmann, F. Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme. tos. 6d. n. Paul! 

Extracts from the various works of B. 

—— Life of Paracelsus and the Substance of his Teachings. 7s.6d.n. Paul, 

—— Occult Science in Medicine. 3s. 6d.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

White and Black Magic. 6s.n. Paul. 

Jacolliot, Louis. Occult Science in India and among the Ancients. Tr, W. L. 
Felt. 15s.n. Privately printed. é’ 

Levi, Eliphas. Transcendental Magic: Its Doctrine and Ritual. - Tr. A..E. 
Waite. 15s.n. Redway. 
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Paracelsus. Hermetic and Alchemical Writings. Ed. A. E. Waite. 2 v. 
31s. 6d. n, Quaritch, 

Prasad, Rama. Nature's Finer Forces. 3s. 6d.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 

Vaughan, Thomas. Magical Writings. Ed. A. E. Waite. ros. 6d.n. Paul. 

Waite, A. E. Mysteries of Magic: Digest of the Writings of Eliphas Levi. 


tos. 6d. Paul. 
THE KABALLAH. 
Franck, Ad. La Kabbale. 1889. Hachette 
The best general introduction to the Kaballah. 
Kaballah Unveiled : Three Books of the Zohar. Tr.S.L.M. Mathers. tos. 6d. n. 
Paul. 
Sepher Yetzirah: Book of Formation and Thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Tr. 
W. W. Westcott. 2s. 6d.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 


EGYPTIAN MAGIC. 
D.S.S.D. Egyptian Magic. 3s. 6d.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc. 
Hermes (Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus). Divine Pymander. Tr. Dr. Everard. 
3s.n. Th hical Pub. Soc. 
Virgin of the World. Ed. A. Kingsford. tos. 6d.n. Redway. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS. 
Hartmann, F, In the Pronaos of the Temple of Wisdom. 7s. 6d.n. Theo- 
sophical Pub. Soc. 
Waite, A. E. Real History of the Rosicrucians. 7s. 6d.n. Redway. 
ALCHEMY. 
Aude, Sapere. Spiritual and Material Alchemy. 1s.n. Theosophical Pub. Soc, 
Kelly, Edward. Philosopher's Stone; with Terrestrial Theatre of Astronomy. 
38. 6d. n. Quaritch. 
Short Enquiry concerning the Hermetic Art; by a Lover of Philalethes, 2s.6d.n. 
Theosophical Pub. Soc. 
Valentine, Basil. Triumphal Chariot of Antimony. 5s. n. Quaritch. 
Waite, A. E. Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers; with Bibliography of 
Alchemy. tos. 6d.n. Paul. 
ASTROLOGY. 
Baughan, Rosa. Influence of the Stars: Astrology, Chiromancy, and Physiog- 
nomy, 58. Paul, 
Lilly, William. Introduction to Astrology; with Grammar of Astrology; by 
Zadkiel. 5s. . 
Lilly's treatise deals with Horary, and Zadkiel’s “Grammar” with 
Natal Astrology. 
Lilly's Astrologer’s Guide. Ed: W. E. Serjeant. 7s. 6d.n. Paul. 
Old, Walter (Sepharial). New Manual of Astrology. tos. 6d.n. Redway. 
Raphael, Description of the Facesand Degrees ofthe Zodiac. 1s.1d. Foulsham, 
Geocentric Longitudes and Declinations of the Four Superior Planets 
from 1800 to 1892 inclusive. 1s. Foulsham. 
Guide to Astrology: Genethliacal Astrology. 2v. 3s. ea. Foulsham. 
V. 2 contains a condensed tr. of Pto s observations on Natal 
Astrology from his * Tetrabiblos,” upon hich modern practice is 
largely based. 
—— Horary Astrology. 3s. Foulsham, 
—— Tables of Houses. 1s. Foulsham, 
THE TAROT CARDS. 
Levi, Eliphas. Magical Ritual of the Sanctum Regnum, Tr. and ed. W. W, 
Westcott. 6s. n. Redway. 
Papus. ‘Tarot of the Bohemians. Tr. A. P. Morton. 5s.n. Chapman & Hall. 
Mathers, S. L. M. The Tarot. 1s. 6d. Paul. With Card pack, 5s. 
PALMISTRY. 
Allen, Edward Heron. Manual of Cheirosophy. 5s. Ward, 
Dale, Mrs. Indian Palmistry. 1s.n. Th hical Pub. Soc. 
D'Arpentigny. Tr. E. Heron-Allen. 7s. 6d. Ward. 
n. Net. Tr. translated. 
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LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


oo°o 


We shall be glad to receive items of news for this department from 
Librarians and others, as to changes in the working or policy of 
Libraries, appointments, adoptions of the Libraries’ Acts, or anything 
of general interest. 


On page 196 of last month’s Library Association Record, under the 
paragraph-heading “Cynicism,” a mutilated extract from this journal 
has been allowed to appear, which is evidently intended to convey the 
impression that the Cardiff scheme of promoting union in the work of 
schools and libraries is scoffed at in some unworthy way. We have 
been assured that the efforts at Cardiff were highly commended in the 
course of the discussion at the “Pseudonyms,” and that the reference 
to “afternoon tea and muffins” was afropos of an entirely different class of 
lecture, which the writer in the Z. A. Xecord should have been able to 
distinguish. We understand that the Cardiff idea is to attract and 
acquaint school children with the resources and possibilities of a Public 
Library, more by means of exhibitions and expositions of dooks than by 
lecturettes on abstract subjects in the form of object lessons, which 
come directly within the legitimate province of the teacher rather than 
the librarian. Garbled quotations and utterly mistaken construc- 
tions seem out of place in an official journal which is supposed to 
voice the views of a whole Association, instead of those of individual 
members. 


AT a meeting of the Eastbourne Town Council, held on Wednesday, 
gth ult., on the motion of the chairman of the committee (Mr. Coun- 
cillor Welch) it was resolved that the Technical Instruction and Free 
Library Committee be authorised to advertise for competitive designs 
for plans of the new Technical Institute and Free Library to be erected 
on the site so generously presented by the late Mayor, His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G. ; that the competitors be informed that the 
estimated expenditure be kept within a limit of £20,000 ; and that 
three premiums be awarded for the best designs, viz., £50, £30, 
and £ 20. 


Falkirk Town Council had under consideration the question of 
granting a site free for the erection of the new building for the Public 
Library. A motion by Mr. Christie that a site be granted was adopted. 
It was mentioned that the value of the site might be £1,000. Mr. 
Carnegie had offered £3,000, and a public subscription is being taken 
to raise £1,500 to enable the committee to accept Mr. Carnegie’s gift. 


Tue Public Libraries Acts have been adopted by the Urban District ot 
Farsley, Yorkshire, by means of a poll of the ratepayers ; 276 votes 
were for and 260 against adoption. A committee has been appointed. 
The population is 5,328, and the ratable value about £25,000. 
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On February 22nd the second reading of the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill was carried, and it was ordered 
to be referred to a Grand Committee on Law, which stage it has since 
passed. This is the Act enabling Scottish burghs to combine for 
library purposes, and was rendered necessary by the difficulty at 
Dumfries. 


THe Public Library (Scotland) Act was adopted by the burgh of 
Dumfries on Monday, February 20th. Whenever the above amending 
Act becomes law, the two adjoining burghs of Dumfries and Maxwell- 
town will combine, and thus secure Mr. Carnegie’s munificent gift. 
The Town Council of Maxwelltown also adopted the Act in the same 
week. The joint population of the two burghs is about 20,000. 


Mr. G. F. Pratt, late librarian of the Stanley Subscription Library, 
King’s Lynn, has been appointed assistant librarian of the Stanley 
Public Library, King’s Lynn, now under the Libraries’ Act. 


Mr. Percy H. Wood, Assistant at the Croydon Public Libraries, has 
been appointed to a similar position at the Public Library of St. 
George-the- Martyr, Southwark. 


Mr. F. CarruTHERS GouLp has been elected honorary librarian to 
the Gladstone Library of the National Liberal Club. The vacancy 
in the office of librarian, through the resignation of Mr. A. W. Hutton, 
has been filled up by the appointment of Mr. F. G. Haley. 


On March 2nd, the Blackburn Town Council, by a large majority, 
rejected a motion in favour of opening the Public Library on Sundays. 


THE adjoining borough of Darwen has also decided against Sunday 
opening at a meeting of the Public Libraries’ Committee recently held. 


Hampstead Vestry has adopted a recommendation from the Public 
Libraries’ Committee to erect a Branch Library for the West end of 
the parish, at the corner of Sarre and Westbere Roads, at an estimated 
cost of £2,000 for the structure and #500 for furniture and fittings ; 
the money to be raised by loan. 


A SUCCESSFUL conversazione was held at Walthamstow on March 
8th, in aid of the funds of the Public Library, when a concert was 
given by the librarian and his friends. 


Banff Town Council, on March 6th, unanimously resolved, on the 
motion of Provost Munro, seconded by Treasurer Forbes, to adopt the 
Public Libraries’ Act. The nucleus of the library will be found in 
books that belonged to the defunct Literary Society. The population 
of Banff is 3871, but the ratable value is comparatively high. 


Kingstown Urban Council has sealed a memorial to the Treasury 
asking for a loan of £1,000 required for a new Public Library 
building. 
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Tue Peterhead Public Library has received a gift of seventy volumes, 
twenty oil-paintings, water-colours, &c., and thirty etchings, from the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart. In all Dr. Stewart has presented 700 volumes and 
eighty secimens of birds and animals to the institution. 


Anexhibition of rare, curious and finely-illustrated books from the shelves 
of the Reference Department of the St. Helens Corporation Free Library 
was given at the Gamble Institute, St. Helens, from March 2nd. The 
exhibits included about 300 of the choicest works in the fine art, 
industrial, ornamental, and architectural classes, and there were also 
shown many rare and valuable books dealing with local history as well 
as matters in the county. 


Tue Hove Public Library now contains 11,396 volumes, of which 
8,642 are for lending and 2,754 for reference. The lending issues for 
1898 numbered 89,187 volumes, and in the Reference Library 6,782 
volumes were consulted. 


Cork Public Library reports an issue of 84,366 volumes from the 
Lending Department during 1898, and 3,081 from the Reference 
Library. The stock is 7,963 volumes, of which 5,753 are for lending 
and 2,210 for reference. 


Tue Annual Report of the Workington Public Library to October 31st, 
1898, records a lending issue of 48,587 volumes. A new catalogue 
has been published, at a cost of £73 4s. 9d. The Lending Library 
contains 4,991 volumes. 


THE eleventh Annual Report of Fulham Public Libraries is a record 
of steady and satisfactory progress. ‘The usual apologetic explanation 
of the excess of fiction is supplied, but in a very neat and concise way, 
worthy of the attention of other committees. Borrowers’ cards have 
been made interchangeable at the Central or Wandsworth Bridge Road 
Branch. A capital series of popular lectures were given, chiefly in 
illustration or explanation of the works of authors whose books are in 
the library. An elaborate new catalogue compiled by Mr. Franklin T. 
Barrett, the Librarian, is in preparation, and will be issued soon. It 
appears from the report that it will cost over £350. The total stock 
is 15,525 volumes, of which 1,364 are at the branch. Of these, 4,041 
are reference books. The total issues for 1898 numbered 151,429 
volumes. 


THe Newington Public Libraries and Museums Committee have 
received a valuable collection of standard. books, comprising about 
550 volumes, bequeathed by the late Miss Rebecca Flower Squire, of 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Miss Squire’s parents and grandparents 
were for many years resident in Newington. A number of natural 
history specimens and other objects for a museum have also been 
presented to the library by the executors and trustees of the will of the 
late benefactress. 


Tue Ipswich Town Council is considering an extensive scheme for 
the extension and improvement of the Public Library and Museum. 
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THE Municipal Buildings’ Committee of the Chatham Town Council 
have had under consideration drawings of the proposed Public Library 
and Museum, to be erected on the sites of two cottages in the rear of 
the Technical Institute, at an estimated cost of £2,500. These sketches 
had been prepared by Mr. G. E. Bond, the architect; and the 
committee decided to recommend the Corporation to approve the plans, 
subject to a few slight alterations which they suggested. The Town 
Council has resolved to carry out this recommendation. Chatham is 
another town to be added to the list of adoptions of the Public Libraries’ 
Acts. Population 31,657. Rateable value £120,000. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot at Stockport to secure a new Public Library 
building and improved methods in its management. A committee has 
visited various other towns to obtain information. 


Tue Public Library of St. George, Hanover Square, London, has 
been transferred from the control of Commissioners to that of the Vestry, 
by order of the Local Government Board, which comes into force 
during the year. 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the Kinross Tradesmens’ Library 
recently held, it was stated that the total stock was now 2,233 volumes, 
and the members numbered 104. 


Tue Hornsey District Council have decided in re-appointing the 
Public Libraries’ Committee in April, to increase the number of mem- 
bers from eight to twelve, all members of the Council, with the 
chairman ex-officio, and further to grant a delegation of powers under 
Section 15 of the Act; the Committee to have their own banking 
account, and cheques to be signed by two members of the Committee, 
and countersigned by the Chief Librarian, who is also Clerk to the 
Committee. The Local Government Board will hold an inquiry on 
the 3oth inst., with regard to the borrowing of money for the purpose 
of providing the fittings and furniture for the Central Library, and for 
the erection of a Branch Library at Stroud Green. 


Tue Croydon Public Library and its branches at South Norwood and 
Thornton Heath have now been connected by telephone, and readers 
at any of these libraries may have books which are not ou¢ kept for 
them for one day, on their undertaking to call or send for them to the 
particular library named within that time. The staff, on request, 
ascertain by telephone if the book wanted is in and available for 
lending. This seems a new departure for English libraries, and we 
are not aware of any other town having telephonic intercommunication 
between its various libraries. Now that the Government has under- 
taken this important service for the public, the cost will be reduced to 
about £3 10s. to #5 per annum, and thus enable every library to 
secure telephonic communication with branches and clients. 


At the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the proprietors of the Manches- 
ter Foreign Library the hon. secretary reported that the number of 
books taken out during 1898 was 3,863, and that 67 works in 69 
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volumes in German, 78 works in 82 volumes in French, 15 works in 
Italian, and eight in Spanish had been added to the library, thus showing 
an increase in the number of members reading Italian and Spanish. 


THE scheme of instituting district branches of Dundee Free Library 
has been engaging close attention for some time, and at a recent 
meeting of the committee it was intimated that arrangements had been 
made with booksellers at Manor Place, Perth Road, in Lochee Road, 
in Strathmartine Road, and in Arbroath Road to give facilities for the 
working of branches of the library in their premises. The idea is that 
persons residents in these districts should fill up slips with a number of 
books they may wish, and these are sent to the Albert Institute. Such 
of these books as are not out on loan at the time will be forwarded to 
the different delivery stations daily by tramcar. All the shops are on 
the route of the tramways and by this means the books can be easily 
conveyed between the library and the different branches. Immediate 
action is to be taken with the view of starting the new arrangement. 


Mr. Samuel Smith, the City Librarian, Sheffield, lectured in the 
Cutlers’ Hall, on Feb. 20th, on “ Books and Reading,” in connection 
with the Parish Church Literary Society. ‘This paper was designed to 
deal with the serious side of the subject; the thoughts a library 
suggested upon reading in general, and the opportunities for the 
cultivation of an appetite for reading. While he condemned the vast 
output of fictional rubbish of the present day, and warned his audience 
against the absorption of time in reading it, he advocated the study of 
really lasting and solid fiction. 


THe West Ham Town Council have decided, in view of the difficulty 
many inhabitants may experience of visiting the libraries on working 
days, to open the reference libraries and news-rooms on Sundays, from 
three to nine p.m. The difficulty in connection with the acceptance 
and display of The Freethinker, which has been agitating the Borough 
for some weeks past, has at last been settled by an agreement to place 
the paper behind a screen in the care of the librarian. At one time, so 
high was the public feeling expressed, that it was actually proposed to 
take a poll of the ratepayers on the question of acceptance or rejection 
of this paper. 

InN connection with the Free Library for the Borough of Accrington, 
the Council adopted a recommendation that the directors of the 
Mechanics’ Institute be asked to grant the use of two rooms of that 
building for the proposed Free Library, with an intimation that the 
Corporation will be prepared, if agreeable to the directors, to take over 
the present library of. the Mechanics’ Institute. The Public Libraries’ 
Acts have not been adopted at Accrington, and this proposed library 
will be on the lines of the municipal libraries at Burnley, Abingdon, &c., 
rate-supported, but not under the Acts. 

In Lords and Commons for February are published illustrated articles 


on the library of the House of Commons, including a portrait of Mr. 
R. C. Walpole, the Librarian. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“THE fifth Monthly Meeting of the session was held at 20, Hanover 
Square, on Monday, March 13th, at 8 p.m., when Mr. Alder- 
man Rawson, of Manchester, took the chair. Various candidates 

for membership were elected, and Mr. J. M. Brydon, F.R.1.B.A., read 

a paper on 

“Pupiic LipRARY ARCHITECTURE,” 

which was illustrated by various interesting plans and drawings of new 

English and American libraries. The paper was practically the same 

as the one read by Mr. Brydon before the Institute of British Architects 

and printed in the journal of the Institute. It was discussed by 

Messrs. Burgoyne, Rawson, Peddie, Tedder, MacAlister, Davis, and 

Quinn. The attendance was very small. 

On page 99 of vol. 1 of “ Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press,” 
1899, there is a brief account of Public Libraries and the Library 
Association, compiled chiefly from ‘“ Greenwood’s Library Year Book, 
1897.” ‘The article is illustrated with portraits of library workers and 
views of library buildings. Among the former are Messrs. T. 
Greenwood, J. Passmore Edwards, Andrew Carnegie, W. E. A. Axon, 
J. Y. W. MacAlister, and J. D. Brown. It is a mistake to state, as 
this article does, that the Society of Librarians for London and the 
Home Counties (now the Society of Public Librarians) and the Library 
Assistants’ Association are affiliated to the Library Association. 


SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


T a Meeting of this Society, held at the Bishopsgate Institute, on 
Wednesday, March ist, Mr. Frank Chennell, of the Willesden 
Public Library, read a paper on “ Library Administration ; a 

plea for greater elasticity.” The reader urged a plea for greater 
elasticity in the interpretation of the Libraries’ Act ; for abrogation of 
any suspicion of the hide-bound officialism or red tape in the adminis- 
tration of our Institutions ; and for a freer communion between readers 
and librarians. Mr. Chennell, amongst other important matters, drew 
attention to the necessity for removing the age limit in order that 
intelligent boys and girls might participate in the use of the library so 
soon as they are capable of taking due care of the books, even at the 
age of eight. The paper provoked an interesting discussion, and a vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Chennell for having brought such an 
interesting paper before the members. 


The next meeting will be held at West Ham. 
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NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


*T- HE Annual Meeting of the North-western Branch of the Library 
Association was held in the Reference Library, King Street, 
Manchester, on February 24th. Mr. Alderman Rawson pre- 

sided. ‘The Annual Report was read by Mr. C. Madeley (Warrington), 
and detailed the successful work of the Summer School of Library 
Economy, held in Liverpool last June. The report was adopted. Mr. 
Rawson was re-appointed president and Mr. Madeley hon. secretary of 
the branch. It was decided to hold the next Summer School in Man- 
chester. On the motion of the chairman, seconded by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon, and supported by Sir W. H. Bailey, it was resolved that “the 
North-western Branch of the Library Association desires to express 
the regret universally felt that the British Museum is about to lose the 
services of Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B., and to record its high sense of 
the many benefits resulting, in a long series of years, to the national 
library, and to literature and learning, and from the uniform courtesy 
and public spirit which he has displayed. Many scholars, both British 
and foreign, will feel that in his departure from the department he has 
so long adorned they will miss the presence of a personal friend as well 
as of an accomplished official, and will hope that in the greater leisure 
now at his command Dr. Garnett may make yet further additions to 
those domains of literature and research in which he has gained 
distinction.” 





LIBRARIANS OF THE MERSEY DISTRICT. 


MEETING of the Librarians of the Mersey District was held on 
A February 24th at the Salford Museum and Library, Peel Park. 
There was a good attendance, which included librarians from 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Blackburn, Bootle, Darwen, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Oldham, Warrington, and other places in the neighbour- 
hood. A pleasant hour was spent going through the museum, under 
the guidance of Mr. Mullen. After tea, which had been kindly 
provided by Mr. Mullen, the members settled down to the business 
of the evening. 

Mr. Ogle, Librarian of Bootle, gave a paper on “ ‘The Connection 
between the Public Library and the Public School.” He was of the 
opinion that much useful work could be done in this direction by 
stimulating the love of reading among the young. He gave a brief 
outline of the work he was doing at Bootle. In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Sutton, of Manchester, said that, while he agreed with 
Mr. Ogle that much good could be done in this direction, it was more a 
matter for the schoolmaster than the librarian. A librarian might 
prepare a list of books, or send the best of juvenile literature to the 
schools, but, unless the schoolmaster was in sympathy and enthusiastic 
over the matter, all or nearly all the librarian’s work would be wasted. 
The meeting closed with a discussion on the “ Open Door” question. 
It was proposed to send a written protest to the Council of the L.A., 
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asking them not to allow ouésiders to join the classes or enter for the 
examinations of the Association. Mr. George T. Shaw, who is against 
the admission of outsiders, thought that it would depend very much 
on the assistants themselves whether owfsiders will or will not be 
admitted. In the Northern Summer School it is inconvenient to hold 
examinations, but each student attending the school is requested to 
send in a report of the lectures. The dodges resorted to on the part 
of many to avoid sending in reports have been simply contemptible. 
He advised the meeting to allow the matter to rest in the meantime, 
and, if assistants showed by attending the classes and examinations 
that they appreciated them, the Council of the L.A. would, he was sure, 
make these classes open only to those employed in library work. The 
course suggested was agreed to. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth meeting of the fourth session took place on the 8th 
March, at Cripplegate Institute, when there was a good 
attendance of members and visitors. In accordance with a duly 

signed requisition, this had been summoned as a Special General Meeting 
to consider a proposed alteration in the rules, so that the committee 
consist of ten London and ten non-London members, instead of ten 
members only. This was moved, and, after discussion, carried unani- 
mously, it being felt that the large increase of non-London members 
made the increase imperative. A paper was then read dealing with the 
question of Prison Literature, which had been contributed by Mr. W. 
A. Selby, and which presented an interesting discussion on the effect 
that education had had on crime, and on the need for carrying out a 
suggestion that in all large gaols a librarian should be appointed to 
assist the chaplain. At the conclusion of the discussion, Mr. W. J. 
Harris read a paper descriptive of the Open-Access System, as used 
in the Cripplegate Institute, and there ensued a long and very able 
discussion of the various points in favour of and against such a system 
being generally adopted. The meeting concluded with the usual vote 
of thanks, and with the secretary’s announcements that the next meeting 
would be on April 19th, at Battersea, when Mr. Denton (Chelsea), 
would read a paper on ‘ Early Parochial Libraries, with some account 
of Dr. Bray’s libraries, and of the Act of Queen Anne”; that in May, 
Mr. Farmborough, F.Z.S. (Edmonton), would read a paper on 
“Scientific Literature, with special reference to Zoology,” and that 
in June, Mr. Jast (Croydon) would give a paper on “ Reading.” 

The Conversazione of the L.A.A. will take place, by kind 
permission of the Governors, at St. Bride’s Foundation Institute, E.C., 
on April 5th, at 7.30, and on Whit Monday, May 22nd, arrangements 
are being made to hold an all-day meeting of the L.A.A. at Stratford- 
on-Avon. A deputation from the N.W. Branch, which is now in full 
working order, propose to join the meeting, and all from the South 
who wish to join in the gathering should send in their names. 
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BIRMINGHAM & DISTRICT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of this Association was held at Kidderminster on 
A Wednesday, March 22nd.__By the invitation of Mr. Tomkinson 

(Chairman of the Free Library Committee), the members visited 
the extensive carpet manufactory of Messrs. Tomkinson and Adam, 
where the various processes of carpet making were inspected. The 
members also visited the Free Library and the Art Gallery, and were 
afterwards entertained at tea by Mr. Tomkinson. 

Subsequently a meeting was held in the Council Chamber, presided 
over by Councillor H. Guest (Aston Manor), where a paper was read by 
Mr. Walter Powell, of the Birmingham Reference Library, on “ Literary 
Forgeries and Impostures.” A brief discussion followed, after which, 
Mr. F. Greaves (Librarian of the Bloomsbury Branch Library, Bir- 
mingham), introduced an interesting discussion on “ Public Library 
Catalogues, and the best methods of affording early information in 
reference to additions to the library.” Mr. Greaves urged that the 
notion that a library catalogue should pay its own way was unsound, 
and expressed the view that Library Committees should regard the 
provision of catalogues as a part of the working expenses of the library, 
and reprint them as often as possible. A discussion followed, in which 
Mr. G. H. Burton (Oldbury), Mr. T. Duckworth (Worcester), Mr. R. 
K. Dent (Aston Manor), Mr. Adam, and others took part. Votes of 
thanks were accorded to Mr. Tomkinson and to the Librarian of 
Kidderminster (Mr. W. F. Baillie). 


THE PSEUDONYMS. 


“ SSIAN” occupied the Chair at the last meeting of this club, which 
() took the form of a lyke-wake over the remains of a departed 
member, killed by a bitter blast from the north. The table 
was draped in a sable cloth, and most of the viands. and beverages 
wore afunereal aspect. The usguebaugh was served in black enamelled 
mugs from black bottles ; the Sandy Campbell* was wreathed in a 
garland of pickled walnuts, and stewed prunes formed the only dessert. 
After the members had repeated the dirge from Duan 1 of “ Fingal,” 
they intoned the following lament to the music of Macrimmon’s 
Coronach : 
“ Return! return! return! No—never! 
Return! return! No—gone for ever! 
In war or in peace—farewell for ever ! 
Oighul may return ; Whipper-Snapper shall never!” 


The Chairman-Bard then recited a lyke-wake elegy, to which he 
supplied his own accompaniment on the lyre : 

“Where art thou, Beam of Light? Stilled is the bark of the 
Whipper-Snapper. Silence broods over the halls of Pseudonyma. 
Cruel and sharp were the words of Oighul ; deep were his wounds as 
Mersey’s stream, that sends its sullen roar by night through Bhuittle’s 

* Anglice, pig's head 
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misty vale. Oh! Sons of Pseudonyma, it was not thus our fathers 
fought and fell. Their strength was like the eagles of heaven ; their 
renown is in the song. The uneasy wraith of Whipper-Snapper hovers 
round the echoing walls of Pseudonyma. It scorns the bitter blast 
from the north. Hark! It speaks! 

““* Why should the croak of Oighul disturb our repose and make 
our hearts quake? Shall his sudden blast in our whistling hair startle 
us, like a dream of ghosts when night comes with a gathering of clouds? 
Who is this footstool for children and scorner of men that his loud 
voice should bring woe to the halls of Pseudonyma? Rise in your 
steel, ye warriors! Follow the sound of Ossian’s course, and hurl the 
scorner, like a leafless oak overturned by the winds, back to the halls 
of the babes and sucklings !’ 

“Oh! lay him, ye that see the light, near some rock of the hills. 
Let the thick hazels be around ; let the rustling oak be near. Green 
be the place of his rest, within sound of the distant torrent, not far 
from the dew of the mountain and the note of the widgeon. Mourn, 
ye Pseudonyms, for the untimely passing of the valiant Whipper- 
Snapper, slain in the spring of his youth by the bitter shaft of 
Oighul, plunged in his unoffending side, even while he quaffed a goblet 
of heather wine to the manes of his grandmother. Stu mo run! Oh! 
mourn, ye Sons of Pseudonyma for the fair one who can never be 
replaced. Ochone-a-ree !” 


o} 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
000 
PROPOSAL FOR AN ASSISTANTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of THe Liprary Worvp. London, S. W. 


Sir,—In the interests of a large body of library assistants I 
venture to make a suggestion for the consideration of the conductors 
of the Library World. It is that they should establish a department 
for assistants in libraries which could be used as a means of exchanging 
information on practical or theoretical subjects germane to their daily 
work. Unfortunately, the other library journals are so intent upon 
polemics or airing very superior views, that they never devote a single 
page to the real practical wants of assistants, I think, therefore, you 
would meet the wishes of a large number of library assistants, if you 
could see your way to establish such a department as I propose, 
making it practical and informative, and avoiding altogether the petty 
controversies which disfigure the efforts of other journals in this direc- 
tion. The Zidrary World is becoming generally recognised as the 
only impartial and independent library magazine, and its exclusive 
devotion to practical topics emboldens me to hope that you can find 
space and material enough to carry out this idea.—Yours truly, J. M. 

{[Nore.—In our next number we shall commence a department 
headed “The Library Staff,” in which we hope, with the aid of 
assistants, to maintain a succession of fresh articles of practical 
value to all members of a library staff.—Eb. ] 








